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Net Sales. $217,041,923 

Civilian. 210,580,006 

Military. 6,461,917 

Income before Federal Income Taxes.... 17,116,375 

Federal Taxes on Income. 8,859,003 

*Net Income. 8,286,892 

Percent of Net Sales. 3.8 

Per Share. 2.44 

Total Dividends Paid. 8,095,970 

Dividends per Share. 2.40 

Income Retained. 190,922 

Current Assets. $117,667,106 

Current Liabilities. 25,574,677 

Working Capital. 92,092,429 

Working Capital Ratio. 4.6 

Employees' Notes Receivable. $ 3,170,196 

Customers' Loans Receivable. 3,537,073 

Long-Term Debt. 30,000,000 

Net Physical Properties. $ 23,009,747 

Maintenance and Repairs. 4,229,331 

Depreciation. 1,988,917 

Accumulated Depreciation. 35,380,035 

Production in Pairs. 53,341,232 

Civilian. 52,323,946 

Military. 1,017,286 

*After adjustment for minority interests 


$225,070,342 

191,821,738 

33,248,604 

20,170,326 

11,459,352 

8,837,336 

3.9 

2.61 

8,158,080 

2.40 

679,256 

$91,875,406 

23,814,702 

68,060,704 

3.9 

$ 2,025,138 

1,948,247 
2,591,666 

$ 22,241,847 
3,706,529 
1,983,519 
33,270,533 

48,333,381 

44,574,067 

3,759,314 


inrrru nr 

or (Urrrvu Hr) Vvnt 


($8,028,419) (4) 

18,758,268 10 

( 26,786,687 ) ( 80 ) 

(3,053,951) (15) 

( 2,600,349) ( 23 ) 

( 550,444 ) ( 6) 

(.17) (7) 

(62,110) 

( 488,334 ) ( 72 ) 

$25,791,700 28 

1,759,975 7 

24,031,725 35 

$ 1,145,058 56 

1,588,826 81 

27,408,334 

$ 767,900 3 

522,802 14 

5,398 
2,109,502 

5,007,851 10 

7,749,879 17 

( 2,742,028 ) (73 ) 
































To our stockholders • . . 


ANNUAL MESSAGE 


from the Chairman of the Hoard 


and the President 




On the opposite page are the financial high¬ 
lights for the year 1952. 

Here are brief comments on these and other 
matters of significance to our Company in this 
year. You will find more complete coverage 
of these and other subjects as you page through 
this report. 

Military sales dropped 80% and it was this 
sharp reduction which accounted for our over¬ 
all decrease in dollar sales. This drop in 
military sales is in line with the drastic cut in 
the Government’s footwear procurement 
program. 

Civilian sales showed an increase in dollars 
of 10% despite substantially lower selling 
prices in 1952 than 1951. 

Gratifying indeed was the sharp increase in 
civilian pairage. Pairs on orders received from 
customers increased more than 30%. Civilian 
shipments increased more than 20%. Produc¬ 
tion increased 17%. Which means, of course, 
that the year ended with considerably more 
unfilled orders on hand than at the end of the 
previous year—a healthy condition. 

In accomplishing this, our Company was 
handicapped by a truckers’ strike in St. Louis 
from late June until August 1, causing serious 
delay in shipment of shoes to customers. Late 
delivery of fall shoes caused loss of sales by our 
customers and in turn loss to us of fill-in busi¬ 
ness which normally is received in the latter 
part of the season. 

Net income of $2.44 per share is down 
slightly from $2.61 in 1951. After getting into 


the excess profits tax rate of 82%, it becomes a 
fine point in management decision whether to 
attempt to maintain usual net earnings ratios 
or to improve our long-range position by set¬ 
ting more attractive selling prices and by 
emphasizing maintenance and improvements 
of properties and facilities. 

The 167th consecutive dividend on our 
Company’s stock will be paid on January 30, 
1953, completing 40 years of uninterrupted 
payments. 


Edgar E. Rand, President, and 
Byron A. Gray, Chairman of tho Board 


Wage and salary rates were increased about 
4% near the close of the year. 

Hide and leather prices have been firm for 
the past several months. 

Despite higher costs, our Company sold its 
spring 1953 lines at unchanged prices when 
our salesmen went out in October. 

After booking at these old prices very large 
quantities approximating all of the business 
we expect to ship in the entire first quarter of 
our new fiscal year, an advance in selling 
prices of about 3% was put into effect on 
orders taken on and after December 1. This 
was necessitated by rising costs in distribution 
expense, as well as the increase in wage and 
salary rates. 

Retail outlets opened up for our Company 
products as the result of the operations of our 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Shoenterprise 
Corporation, are turning in a very good record. 
Approximately $ 6^/2 million have been in¬ 
vested in this undertaking and prospects are 
that additional capital will be employed ad¬ 
vantageously in this program of developing 
and improving the retail distribution of our 
products. 

The long-term loan of $30 million about 
which you were advised by letter within a few 
days after it was completed on October 9 has 
placed our Company in a very liquid position. 
A large part of this money will move gradually 
into fixed investments connected with growth 
and expansion; nevertheless, our working capi¬ 
tal position should be favorable. 

Plans were made in September for the con¬ 
struction at Bryan, Texas, of a new processing 
plant for rubber composition heeling and 
soling materials. This will require an invest¬ 
ment in plant and inventories estimated at 
$3,500,000. Bryan is in the area in which 
plants producing 60% of all synthetic rubber 
produced in the United States are located. 
The new plant, on which construction will 
begin early in 1953, will contain 70,000 square 


feet and will employ about 200 workers. It is 
anticipated that the plant will be ready for 
production in the fall of 1953. 

Late in November the Company purchased 
the capital stock of Burk Brothers, a company 
owning one tannery in Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and long established as a tanner of 
upper leather. Burk Brothers continues to 
retain its corporate entity and identity, but 
will assure to the International Shoe Company, 
a preferential source of leather to meet the 
expanding demand for its footwear. 

The shoe industry had a very good year in 
1952 with the production of close to 500 mil¬ 
lion pairs of shoes in our fiscal year, an in¬ 
crease of about 8% over 1951, and about 11% 
on civilian shoes. We believe retail sales in 
units kept pace with this increase in manu¬ 
facturing. 

The overturn of the political party which 
had been in power in Washington for 20 years 
should bring, along with the new administra¬ 
tion, a wholesome change in emphasis in our 
national affairs. This change may well result 
in an atmosphere more conducive to sound 
and constructive development and growth for 
business enterprise; and in an attitude more 
resistant to the sometimes arbitrary and tyran¬ 
nical demands of a few labor leaders. 

We are hopeful that the new administration 
will be able to discourage pressure groups of 
all kinds and bring about a just and equitable 
distribution of the benefits of our economy, 
which could only mean a much more favorable 
climate for business. 

We wish to thank the men and women of 
our organization for their good performance of 
duty that resulted in another good year in 
1952. The large volume of orders received at 
the opening of 1953 confirms our judgment 
that the new year could turn out to be one of 
our Company’s best. 


FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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For materials, 
supplies and 
expenses 


For employees’ pay 
and benefits 



For materials, supplies and expenses .... 

For employees' pay and benefits. 

For tools wearing out (depreciation) .... 
For payments ordered by Government (taxes) 

For dividends to stockholders. 

Remainder used in the business. 


$104,744,095 

48.3% 

92,030,507 

42.4 

1,988,917 

.9 

9,991,512 

4.6 

8,095,970 

3.7 

190,922 

.1 

$217,041,923 

100.0% 
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SALES 


Sales of $217,041,923 for the year were about 
4% below the record sales of $225,070,342 
in 1951. 

The decrease of $8,028,419 was the result 
of a decrease of $26,786,687 in military sales 
combined with an increase of $18,758,268 in 
civilian sales. 

Military Sales. The decrease in military sales 
was due to the drastic and abrupt lowering of 
the shoe procurement program by the govern¬ 
ment about mid-1951 to which attention was 
called in our annual report for 1951. 

The disappearance of opportunity for mili¬ 
tary business is a matter of little concern to 
your management since the profit possibilities 
in this type of business are extremely limited 
at this time. 

Present small government contracts will be 
completed by your Company early in 1953. 
Prospects are for very few military sales in the 
coming year. 

Civilian Sales. The increase of $18,758,268, or 
about 10%, in civilian sales was accomplished 
despite a decrease of over 10% in the price of 
civilian shoes delivered. The increase in the 
number of pairs of civilian shoes shipped by 
your Company in the year exceeded 20%. 

The recovery from the relatively depressed 
level of shoe sales in the last half of 1951 was 
a notable development in the shoe industry in 
1952. 

Retail sales were in good volume throughout 
the year. While dollar retail sales will probably 
show but a small percentage increase for the 
year, due to lower prices this may represent 
an increase of as much as 10% in number of 
pairs of shoes sold to consumers. 

The increase in pairage at retail probably 
will be matched by a pairage increase of about 
10% in the production and delivery of civilian 
shoes by manufacturers and wholesalers. 

INCOME 

Net income for 1952 of $8,286,892 was 
slightly lower than the $8,837,336 earned by 
your Company in 1951. 

Per share this amounted to $2.44 in 1952 
compared with $2.61 in 1951. 

Income before federal income taxes 
amounted to $17,116,375 in 1952 compared 


with $20,170,326 in 1951. Of this decrease of 
$3,053,951, federal income taxes absorbed ap¬ 
proximately $2,600,000. The decrease in net, 
after adjustment for minority interest, was 
$550,444. 

The contraction in profit margins shown by 
these comparisons is partly the result of our 
Company’s determination to supply shoes to 
retailers at attractive prices. Your manage¬ 
ment is conscious of the importance of main¬ 
taining and increasing volume. In a highly 
competitive industry this involves sharp pricing 
and the maintaining of margins by greater 
efficiency and lower cost. 


MVtDENDS 

Completing 40 years of uninterrupted divi¬ 
dend payments, our Company will pay its 
167th consecutive dividend on January 30, 
1953. This date was again set 29 days later 
than the former January 1 date for the purpose 
of making a worth-while tax saving as ex¬ 
plained fully in our last year’s annual report. 



A busy day in the store 
of one of our customers. 
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DIVIDENDS 
AND EARNINGS 


Again there will be no change in the other 
quarterly dividend dates of April 1, July 1, 
and October 1. 

This latest dividend is at the rate of 60^ 
per share, the same quarterly amount paid 
regularly since April 1, 1950, and at the an¬ 
nual rate of $2.40. 

PRODUCTION 

The production of our shoe factories totaled 
53,341,232 pairs for the year. This is more 
than 10% of all shoes produced in the United 
States. 

In addition, our 24 other plants produced 
leather, cut soles, rubber heels and soles, cotton 
textiles and many other articles in the large 
quantities shown on the production summary 
on page 9, for use by us in the manufacture 
of shoes. The value of leather and other ma¬ 
terials we produced in 1952 was considerably 
less than the value of these items in 1951, due 
to lower prices of leather and to the reduction 
of inventories of these items during 1952. 

Our production in pairs of shoes increased 
about 10% for the year despite a decrease of 


almost 75% in the production of military boots 
and shoes. Our production of civilian shoes 
showed an increase of 17%. 

The shoe industry enjoyed a year of good 
volume. Complete information has not yet 
been published by the Bureau of Census. Indi¬ 
cations are that the industry in our fiscal 1952 
produced close to 500 million pairs of shoes, 
an increase of about 8% over 1951. On civilian 
shoes alone, the industry will probably show 
an increase of about 11%. 

COSTS AND PRICES 

Shoes shipped in our Company’s 1952 fiscal 
year were affected by three price reductions. 
The first was made in October, 1951, at the 
time of pricing the spring 1952 lines. The 
second was made at the time of the commence¬ 
ment of shipment of these lines on December 
3, 1951. These two reductions affected all 
shoes shipped in 1952 because orders taken in 
October and November, 1951, carrying the first 
prices were shipped at the December 3 prices. 
The third price reduction was effective on 
April 14, 1952, when the sale of the fall 1952 
lines began. These three price reductions 
brought the average price of identical shoes 
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PRODUCTION SUMMARY 


Our Company’s principal production is shoes; 
and shoes are the only thing we produce 
for sale to others. During 1952, we produced: 



SHOES 

For Men and Boys . 
For Women and Girls 
For Children. . . . 
House Slippers . . . 


Pairs 

17,342,408 

Pairs 

16,348,168 

Pairs 

18,700,953 

Pairs 

949,703 

Total 

53,341,232 


Of this type of 
production our 
Company sold 
8217,041,923 


However, our Company carries on a vast amount of other production of things used in the 
manufacture of shoes. During 1952 we produced: 


MATERIALS FOR SHOE UPPERS 


Leather for Uppers (including Linings) from Cattle Hides and Lamb¬ 
skins (Calfskins and Goatskins tanned under contract not included) Feet 72,285,889 

Cloth for Linings from Cotton.Yards 4,187,170 


MATERIALS FOR SHOE BOTTOMS 

Soles, of Leather (some shoes take several soles).Pairs 45,496,608 

Soles, of Rubber.Pairs 14,915,724 

Counters, of Leather.Pairs 17,549,088 

Heels, of Leather (some shoes take both leather and rubber heels) . Pairs 7,709,786 

Heels, of Rubber.Pairs 24,739,755 

Leather, for soles from Cattle Hides.Pounds 12,967,238 

Feet 10,415,722 

Welting, Leather.Yards 17,467,573 


This type of pro¬ 
duction had an 
aggregate value of 
S 23,020,063 


This type of pro¬ 
duction had an 
aggregate value of 
$ 30,269,451 


OTHER MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES USED IN SHOES AND FOR FASTENING, 
MAKING AND PACKAGING SHOES 


Boxes, Box Toes, Cartons, Cements, Chemicals, Patterns, and others . . Not Itemized 


This type of pro¬ 
duction had an 
aggregate value of 

$ 9,671,872 


Total Value of Production—Shoes and Materials and Supplies 


8280,003,309 
























down more than 10% below the prices in effect 
during fall 1951. 

Over the past few months hide and leather 
prices have been firm to slightly higher. 

Our wage and salary rates were increased 
4% near the close of our 1952 fiscal year. 

Despite these increases, no change was made 
in shoe prices placed on our Company’s 
spring 1953 lines when they were taken out 
by our salesmen in October. After our sales¬ 
men had covered their territories and booked 
very large quantities for spring at the old 
prices, an increase of about 3% was put in 
effect on orders taken on and after December 1. 
Rising costs of distribution, as well as the 
increase in wage and salary rates made this 
increase unavoidable. The orders taken at the 
old prices were so great in quantity that they 
will approximate all of the shoes we expect 
to ship in the entire first quarter of our new 
fiscal year. 

Your management believes the situation in 
the industry indicates a relatively level trend 
in prices. We judge it to be a time for 
unusual effort toward greater efficiency and 
lower costs. A program of intensified effort 
along these lines has been set up for our 
Company going into 1953. 



Retail customers, at shoe clinics, 
express their views on new styles. 


WORK MSG CAPET AL 


November 

1952 


30, 

1951 


Current Assets 
Cash and Govern¬ 
ment Securities $23,168,828 
Accounts Receiv¬ 
able. 34,471,764 

Inventories. 59,050,797 

Prepaid Expenses 975,717 

Total.117,667,106 

Current Liabilities 
Accounts and 

Notes Payable. 15,333,938 
Employees’ Bal¬ 


ances. 310,298 

Federal Income 

Tax. 9,030,159 

Tax Withheld. . . 900,282 

Total. 25,574,677 

Net Working 

Capital . 92,092,429 

Ratio. 4.6 


$ 6,148,349 

26,210,939 

58,673,856 

842,262 

91,875,406 


9,447,708 

252,394 

13,508,261 

606,339 

23,814,702 

68,060,704 

3.9 


The long-term loan of $30,000,000 discussed 
elsewhere in this report placed our Company 
in a very liquid condition at November 30, 
1952, which is a low point in the seasonal 
swings in our cash requirements. This low 
point comes at November 30 and again at 
May 31. High points come at March 31 and 
September 30. In recent years short-term 
borrowing has gone as high as $31,000,000. 

The increase in accounts receivable reflects 
the increase in the amount of civilian business. 

Decrease in federal income taxes is due 
largely to the fact that under government 
regulations the fourth quarterly payment in 
1951 was made in December after the close of 
the Company’s fiscal year—the corresponding 
fourth quarterly payment in 1952 was made 
in November. 

As explained elsewhere, the long-term bor¬ 
rowing was only partly for the purpose of 
improving the Company’s working capital. It 
is expected that a large part of this money will 
move into fixed investments connected with 
the Company’s expansion program. 


LOAS 

On October 9, 1952, our Company com¬ 
pleted arrangements to receive a private place- 
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LOCATE ON OF STOKES 


ment loan from three insurance companies. 

Under the loan agreement our Company 
received $30 million dollars at 35^% for thirty 


v.apuai imu m i turn juv/v StOft 

financing. It is our plan to continue 
expansion of this successful venture. 


years. 

The loan was made for general corporate 
purposes with emphasis on the following: 

1. To provide additional working capital 
needed by reason of increased volume 
and the post-war inflated level of prices 
which appears to have been established 
as more or less permanent. 

2. To provide for investment in plant ex¬ 
pansion, particularly in production of 
rubber and other synthetic materials. 


4. To minimize, for the time being, the 
short-term borrowing by the Company 
during recent years to meet seasonal 
peaks in accounts receivable. In recent 
seasons, this short-term borrowing has 
reached a peak as high as $31,000,000. 

Certain of the provisions of the loan agree¬ 
ment are shown in detail under notes to 
financial statements. The following briefly de¬ 
scribes and comments on some of the principal 
features of the loan. 


3. To provide for further development of 
our subsidiary, Shoenterprise Corpora¬ 
tion, which during the past two years 
has diverted a portion of our working 


Dividend Provisions. Essentially the loan pro¬ 
vides that the Company can pay out in divi¬ 
dends all of its net income earned after 
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December 1, 1951, plus the sum of $ 12,250,000. 
This provision permits a more liberal divi¬ 
dend-paying policy than prudent manage¬ 
ment would be likely to adopt. 

Prepayment Privileges. The Company has the 
privilege of prepaying up to $15,750,000 of 
the principal amount of the loan without the 
payment of a prepayment charge, with certain 
time limitations and other conditions set out 
in the loan agreement. 

Redemption Privileges. The Company can at 
its election redeem the entire amount of the 
loan upon the payment of specified small pre¬ 
payment charges set out in the loan. 

* * * 

As pointed out in the Annual Report for 
1951, interest paid on borrowed money is 
deductible for income tax purposes which 
means that at a tax rate of 50% the cost of 
this capital nets out at 134% which compares 
with the approximately 6% rate our dividend 
has borne to the market price of our stock. 
This loan was made because of the conviction 
of your management that it could be put to 
profitable use and that it will inure to the 
benefit of our stockholders. 

SHOEXTERPRMSE 

CORPORATMOX 

Over two hundred retail stores and outlets 
for the distribution of our Company’s shoes 
were in operation at the close of our Com¬ 
pany’s fiscal year, as the result of Shoenter- 
prise operations. 

Approximately $6!4 million dollars have 
been placed in this development. The 
Shoenterprise plan of setting up independently 
owned and operated retail outlets has been 
most effective in establishing desirable retail 
distribution for our shoes in locations where 
our distribution previously was nil or wholly 
inadequate. 

The stores emphasize pleasant interiors, 
complete stocks, competent salespeople and 
careful fitting. They have been well received 
by the consuming public, as evidenced by the 
success they have enjoyed. 

The Shoenterprise plan aids the man with 
vision, talent and energy and small capital 


accumulation to get into business for himself. 
It provides him with the great incentive of 
owning a fine business in a comparatively few 
years. 

The Shoenterprise development conforms 
to the Company's long-established policy of 
distributing the greater part of its product 
through independent retailers. 

This program is beneficial to all of our many 
thousands of independent retailers because of 
the more intimate knowledge gained by the 
Company of the retailer’s problems and needs. 
By gaining thorough knowledge of the con¬ 
sumer’s likes, dislikes, fancies, whims or notions 
—as expressed at the fitting stool in these 
closely associated retail outlets—our merchan¬ 
dise, our advertising, our promotions can be 
planned more effectively—to the benefit, we 
believe, of the many thousands of independent 
retailers who depend on our Company for 
these things. 


TAXES 


The year 1952 felt the full effect of the 
extremely high tax rates imposed on corpora- 
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tion income after the Korean outbreak by 
progressive stages, effective in July 1950, Janu¬ 
ary 1951 and at other dates in 1951. These 
rates approximate the very peak of the tax 
rates imposed at the heights reached during 
World War II, and for some corporate tax¬ 
payers, exceed those rates. 

Prevailing opinion appears to be that the 
federal government has probably reached the 
point of exhaustion in the imposition of income 
taxes. There is reason to be hopeful that the 
new administration will realistically face the 
fact that “Big Government” will have to learn 
to live within its income, and, perhaps, learn 
to live on a reduced income. 

If that proves to be the case, “the thing 
can’t get worse.” 

It appears that the so-called “excess profits” 
tax may be permitted to expire as presently 
scheduled on July 1, 1953. If not, certainly 
some modification of the present law is in 
order. If the law is modified, corporations 
operating in the highly competitive soft-goods 
sector of industry might well hope that “excess 
profits” taxes will be limited to taxes which 
might be regarded as “excessive” in the sense 
of being profits almost directly related to war 
or defense activities. 

At the very least, corporate taxpayers should 
be permitted to pay normal and surtax 
rates only, on such earnings as do not exceed 
100%, instead of the present 83%, of the 
base years 1946-7-8-9. There is also reason 
to hope that the normal and surtax rates 
may be reduced to a level at least as low 
as the very highest peak reached in World 
War II which was 40%. 

As it is, certain individuals commanding 
attention in financial and industrial fields re¬ 
gard the payment by a corporation of a large 
amount of excess profits taxes as a sign of poor 
management. Whether this view is accepted or 
not, it certainly points to the peculiar state of 
affairs that can come into existence in times 
when the tax rates reach a point of 82% on 
corporate income. 

It is obvious that wholesome incentives for 
profit, to be made from the use of ingenuity, 
inventiveness, and unusual application of 
talent and energy, do not exist at the present 
rates. Those who recognize the importance of 


maintaining such incentives see clearly the 
need for drastic changes in the present tax 
rates so stifling to enterprise in production 
and distribution. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 

In recognition of more than adequate sup¬ 
plies of shoe and leather products, the Govern¬ 
ment suspended all production and price con¬ 
trols relating to our industry during 1952. 

These steps were taken: 

1. Cattle hides, kips and calfskins were re¬ 
moved from allocation on February 29, 
1952. 

2. Price ceilings for these same commodi¬ 
ties were suspended on April 28, 1952. 

3. Price ceilings were suspended from im¬ 
ported and domestic leather on June 
23, 1952. 

4. Price ceilings on shoes at all levels were 
suspended on September 23, 1952. 

EXPLANATION OF 
"CONSOL! RATER" 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

All of the figures in this annual report are 
on a consolidated basis. For those readers who 
are not familiar with the term “consolidated,” 
this means that the statements of Financial 
Position, Income and Stockholders’ Equity, 
shown on pages 16 and 17 disclose the position 
of the International Shoe Company consoli¬ 
dated with all of its subsidiaries, as well as 
subsidiaries of subsidiaries, just as if they were 
but one company—as nearly as this can be 
done. The subsidiaries of our Company are 
not now large enough to make it imperative 
that they be consolidated in order to disclose 
properly the position of the Company. How¬ 
ever, they are growing in size and extent, 
and our management deemed it advisable at 
this time to report on a consolidated basis so 
that there could be no question about complete 
disclosure of the Company’s position. The 
figures covering 1951 and other prior years, 
where shown, are also on a consolidated basis 
and, of course, will differ to that extent from 
figures previously reported. 
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ACCOUNTANTS' 

REPORT 


TO THE It OAK it OF HIHECTOHS, INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 


We have examined the statement of consolidated 
financial position of International Shoe Company and subsidiaries as of Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1952 and the related statements of income and retained earnings for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the account¬ 
ing records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statement of 
consolidated financial position and statements of consolidated income and 
retained earnings present fairly the consolidated financial position of the Inter¬ 
national Shoe Company and subsidiaries at November 30, 1952 and the results 
of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri, 

January 7, 1953 
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CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION 


.Xort’nt !n>r 30, 1932 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. $ 22,999,376 

United States Government securities, at cost and accrued interest. 169,452 

Receivables—trade and sundry, less allowance for cash discounts*and doubtful 

receivables. 34,471,764 

Inventories (Note 2). 59,050,797 

Prepaid expenses, insurance premiums, taxes, and sundry. 975,717 

Total Current Assets. 117,667,106 


LESS—CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Mortgage notes payable to banks, current maturities (Note 4). 2,491,666 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 12,842,272 

Employees’ income tax withheld from payroll. 900,282 

Employees’ balances. 310,298 

Federal taxes on income, estimated. 9,030,159 

Total Current Liabilities. 25,574,677 

Net Working Capital. 92,092,429 


OTHER ASSETS: 

Federal income taxes recoverable under Section 22 (d) (6) I. R. C. 676,077 

Employees’ notes receivable for stock, secured by 103,036 shares and 68,699 

shares, respectively, of parent company’s common stock. 3,170,196 

Customers’ secured loans receivable, deferred maturities. 3,537,073 

Investment in stocks of other companies, etc. (less reserve). 684,503 

Parent company’s own common stock, 7,247 shares and 8,900 shares at cost. . 281,607 

Deferred charges. . 76,900 

8,426,356 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES—based on appraisal April 30, 1925, plus subsequent 

additions at cost (Note 3)... 23,009,747 

Excess of investment over equity in subsidiaries. 198,805 

123,727,337 

DEDUCT: 

Long-term debt (Note 4) 

3 V2°7c promissory notes payable in installments due October 1,1962 to 1982 30,000,000 

Mortgage notes payable to banks maturing $8,333 monthly to October 1, 

1953 and balance due November 1, 1953, less current maturities in¬ 
cluded in current liabilities. — 

Minority interests in subsidiaries. 214,369 

30 ,21 4 ,369 

Stockholders’ Equity. $ 93,512,968 


REPRESENTED BY: 

Common stock without nominal or par value. 

Authorized 4,000,000 shares; issued 3,400,000 shares. 51,000,000 

Capital in excess of stated amount. 1,323,015 

Capital surplus arising from excess of equity over investment in subsidiaries 278,311 

Retained earnings (Note 5). 40,911,642 

S 93,512,968 

See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


MB 

$ 5,991,683 
156,666 

26,210,939 

58,673,856 

842,262 

91,875,406 


100,000 

9,347,708 

606,339 

252,394 

13,508,261 

23,814,702 

68,060,704 


676,077 

2,025,138 

1,948,247 

847,820 

349,894 


5,847,176 

22,241,847 

4,634 

96,154,361 


2,591,666 
212,923 
2,804,589 
$ 93,349,772 


51,000,000 
1,354,289 
274,763 
40,720,720 
$ 93,349,772 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Sales and Other Income: 

Net Sales. 

Income from rentals and services. 
Interest and other income. 


Years Ended November 30+ 1032 


$217,041,923 

321,175 

281,079 


Deductions: 

Cost of sales, selling, general and administrative expenses (Note 7) 

Interest and amortization of expense on long-term debt. 

Other interest and sundry charges. 


Income before Federal taxes on income. 

Federal taxes on income, estimated (excess profits tax, 1952, ($175,000) and 
1951, $1,000,000). 


Proportion of net loss of subsidiaries applicable to minority interests. 


NET INCOME FOR YEAR APPLICABLE TO CAPITAL 
STOCK OF COMPANY. 


217,644,177 


199,758,538 

231,242 

538,022 

200,527,802 


17,116,375 

8,859,003 

8,257,372 

29,520 

$ 8,286,892 


CONSOL I DATED RETAINED EARNINGS 

Years Ended November 30+ i032 

Balance at beginning of year. $ 40,720,720 

Net income for year applicable to capital stock of company. 8,286,892 

49,007,612 

Dividends on common stock—$2.40 per share each year. 8,095,970 

Balance at end of year. $ 40,911,642 

See accompanying notes to financial statements. 


103 i 

$225,070,342 

372,471 

234,656 

225,677,469 


205,040,397 

82,375 

384,371 

205,507,143 

20,170,326 

11,459,352 

8,710,974 

126,362 

$ 8,837,336 


i03i 

$ 40,041,464 
8,837,336 

48,878,800 

8,158,080 

$ 40,720,720 
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NOTES TO FINANC IAL STATEMENTS 


(1) PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION: 

The consolidated financial statements incorporate 
the accounts of the Company and its several subsidiaries 
(all domestic). The Company has adopted the policy of 
including in consolidation all subsidiary companies in 
which the percentage of ownership is 51% or more. The 
operating results from date of acquisition of subsidiaries 
acquired during the year are included in statement of 
consolidated income. 

In so far as practicable, all inter-company accounts, 
transactions, and unrealized profit in inventories have 
been eliminated in consolidation. 

(2) INVENTORIES: 

The inventories at November 30, 1952 are compared 
with those of November 30, 1951 in the following 

1951 

22,452,625 
2,938,925' 
12,280,206 

21,002,10 0 

58,673,856 

The inventories at November 30, 1952 are based on 
physical inventories taken as of that date with the ex¬ 
ception of inventories aggregating approximately 
$3,000,000 at certain retail shoe stores which are stated 
in accordance with perpetual records adjusted during 
the year to physical counts. Miscellaneous materials 
and supplies are priced at the lower of cost (first-in, 
first-out) or replacement market; the remainder of the 
inventories is substantially priced at cost on the last-in, 
first-out method. Inventories of certain subsidiaries in¬ 
cluded in the latter group are largely determined on 
the retail inventory method; however, adjustments have 
been applied to eliminate the approximate amount of 
inter-company profit therein. 

(3) PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 


Physical properties at November 30, 1952 are com¬ 
pared with those at November 30, 1951 in the following 
summary: 



1952 

1951 

Land and water rights. 

$ 2,933,693 

2,809,600 

Buildings and structures. . . 

. 28,413,999 

27,209,337 

Machinery and equipment. 

. 27,042,089 

25,493.442 

Lasts, patterns and dies 

1 

1 


58,389,782 

55,512,380 

Less depreciation. 

. . 35,380,035 

33,270,533 


$23,009,747 

22,241,847 




1952 

Finished Shoes.$26,483,391 

Shoes in process. 4,286,867 

Hides and leather. 9,310,855 

Miscellaneous materials and 
supplies on hand and in 

process. 18,969,684 

$59,050,797 


Properties of the Twelfth-Delmar Realty Company 
with a net balance November 30, 1952 of $3,076,503 
are pledged as collateral on mortgage notes payable to 
banks. 

(4) LONG-TERM DEBT: 

The V/ 2 % promissory notes are payable in annual 
installments of $1,125,000 on each October 1 from 1962 
to 1981 and the remainder is payable on October 1, 
1982. The agreement pertaining to the notes allows 
certain prepayment privileges. 

The mortgage notes payable to banks represent an 
obligation of Twelfth-Delmar Realty Company dated 
October 28, 1948 and are payable monthly at the rate 
of $8,333 to October 1, 1953 with the balance due on 
November 1, 1953. 

(5) RETAINED EARNINGS RESTRICTIONS: 

The agreement relating to the 3J4% promissory 
notes provides that cash dividends on or acquisitions of 
capital stock may be paid only from consolidated net 
income subsequent to November 30, 1951 plus 
$12,250,000. Of the retained earnings at November 30, 
1952 $28,470,720 are restricted under the foregoing 
provisions; there is a further restriction of $281,607 as 
a result of the reacquisition of parent company’s own 
common stock. In addition, the promissory note agree¬ 
ment provides that no payment for such purposes may 
be made unless consolidated net working capital shall 
be at least $50,000,000. 

(6) RENEGOTIATION: 

During the current and preceding year, the parent 
company made sales to the United States Government 
which sales are subject to renegotiation. In the opinion 
of the management refunds, if any, will not be material 
and no provision has been made therefor in the finan¬ 
cial statements. 

(7) CERTAIN CHARGES TO OPERATIONS: 

Amounts charged to operations for the year 1952 
include the following costs and expenses: 


Depreciation of physical properties.$1,988,917 

Maintenance and'repairs. 4,229,331 

Taxes, other than income and excess profits 

taxes. 3,540,625 

Rentals of real property. 910,068 

Rentals of shoe machinery. 3,421,664 


(8) COMPARATIVE FIGURES: 

The 1951 figures shown in the financial statements 
are adjusted to the new consolidated basis for compar¬ 
ison. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE COMPANY 


41-YEAR REVIEW OF COY SOLIOA TED INCOME. 
FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME AND DIV IDENDS 








Pi. A XT FACiLiTMES 


Arrangements have been made for the trans¬ 
fer of the Company’s welt manufacturing unit, 
located at Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
the welt currying unit in Merrimack, New 
Hampshire, to the sole cutting plant at Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri. This move is designed to 
locate welt manufacturing activities near the 
plants using welting. Sole cutting formerly at 
Ste. Genevieve was consolidated in the other 
four sole cutting plants. 

An extensive program of office change, ex¬ 
pansion and general improvement, more beau¬ 
tifully appointed display and sales rooms and 
greatly increased warehousing and distribution 
facilities, started in 1951, was recently com¬ 
pleted. As part of this program, the second 
floor of the Delmar Warehouse Building was 
converted to attractive office space. Offices 
and sales rooms in the Washington Avenue 
Building were completely modernized, im¬ 
proving the appearance and operating 
efficiency. 

To provide additional warehousing and 
shipping facilities for our general line sales 
branches, space has been made available in 
our Hannibal, Missouri, 7th Street Factory to 
accommodate the shoe stocks of our Vitality, 
Queen Quality and Dorothy Dodd specialty 
lines. The warehousing operations of Winthrop 
and Conformal Shoe Companies, and of our 
Central Stock Department have been trans¬ 
ferred to the building in St. Louis formerly 
used by the Hickory Street sole cutting unit. 
At West Plains, Missouri, a building was 
erected for warehousing and distributing the 
new line of men’s dress shoes manufactured 
by the West Plains plant. Space totaling 
140,000 square feet vacated by one of our 
tenants at the 12th Street warehouse is now 
being utilized by one of the general line 
branches. 

These moves will add approximately 340,000 
square feet to the Company’s warehousing and 
shipping facilities. One of the major advan¬ 
tages of this additonal floor space is the carry¬ 
ing of reserve stocks at the same location with 
the forward stocks of any particular shoes. 

In addition to providing better customer 
service, these changes will result in substantial 
savings through improved warehouse layout. 

Two shoe factories were opened during the 


year, bringing the total in operation to 55. 
These factories occupy buildings formerly used 
by us for shoe factory purposes at Flora, 
Illinois, and Jefferson City, Missouri. 


RESEARCH 

Our Company has always been active in the 
shoe and leather industry in the development 
of new lines and products and in the adoption 
of improved methods and processes. Until this 
year these activities have been carried on by 
our various manufacturing and sales divisions, 
but for the past decade it has become increas¬ 
ingly apparent that it is difficult for our execu¬ 
tives in the production and sales fields to 
devote to research the attention which it de¬ 
serves. Moreover, present-day research prac¬ 
tices and techniques require the employment 
of men specially trained in scientific analysis 
and evaluation and the use of machinery and 
equipment not available in production plants. 

In order to assure continued leadership in 
this complex phase of modern business, we 
have established: 



A scene in our Box Plant 
located in St. Louis. 
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1 WELT MANUFACTURING 

5 5018 CU ™ C Pl * NTS , HEEL PLANT ' ’ SSETm.U. """ 
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1 WOOD ~ 1 LAST 

^ HEEL COVERING PLANT m REMODELING PLANT 


2 CHEMICAL PLANTS 1 BOX PLANT 
1 FINDINGS PLANT 6 UPPER LEATHER TANNERIES 


2 CENTRAL 

SUPPLY PLANTS 
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3 SOLE ~ ~ 2 UPPER ^ 2 CENTRAL 

LEATHER TANNERIES LEATHER SUPPLY PLANTS MACHINE SHOPS 



the 

PRINCIPAL 
PLANT 
FACILITIES 
AND 
SELLING 
BRANCHES 


SAINT LOUIS 

SALES DIVISIONS 

MANCHESTER, N. H 

SALES DIVISIONS 

Accent Shoe Co • Conformal Footwear Co. • Continental Shoemakers 

Great Northern Shoe Co. 

Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co. • Export • Friedman-Shelby • Hy-Test 

Hampshire Shoe Co. 

nant Shoe Co. • Peters • Queen Quality Shoe Co. • Roberts, Johnson & Rand 

Sundial Shoe Co. 

Sentinel • Vitality Shoe Co. • Winthrop Shoe Co. 



LOCATION OF 

SHOE FACTORIES 

AND SUPPLY PLANTS 

Missouri 

Belle 

Bland 

Cape Girardeau 
De Soto 
Dexter 
Eldon 

El Dorado Springs 

Fulton 

Hamilton 

Hannibal 

Hermann 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson City 

Kirksville 

Marshall 

Mexico 

Perryville 

Poplar Bluff 

Richland 

St. Charles 

St. Clair 

St. James 

Ste. Genevieve 

St. Louis 

Salem 

Sikeston 

Sullivan 

Sweet Springs 

Vandalia 

Washington 

West Plains 

Windsor 

Illinois 

Anna 

Belleville 

Chester 

Evansville 

Flora 

Jerseyville 

Mt. Vernon 

Olney 

Quincy 

Springfield 

Steeleville 

Arkansas 

Bald Knob 

Batesville 

Conway 

Malvern 

Russellville 

Searcy 

New Hampshire 

Claremont 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Newport 

Kentucky 

Hopkinsville 

Paducah 

LOCATION OF 
TANNERIES 

South Wood River, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Manchester, 

New Hampshire 
Merrimack, 

New Hampshire 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Bolivar, Tennessee 
Marlinton, West Virginia 

























1. A new division devoted to product and 
process development. 

2. A modern plastics laboratory and pilot 
plant. 

3. A division of market research. 


Product and Process Development Division. 

The purpose of this division will be to co¬ 
ordinate the efforts of all Company depart¬ 
ments in matters involving product and process 
development through the collection, appraisal 
and development of new ideas from all possible 
sources. Testing of new materials offered by 
suppliers also come under its jurisdiction. 

Headquarters of the division will be in St. 
Louis, but operations will be carried on in the 
Company plants, including tanneries, rubber 
plants, chemical plants, and cotton mill, as 
well as in the shoe factories. 

Plastics Laboratory. Plastics are rapidly enter¬ 
ing almost every American industry, and the 
shoe business is no exception. Great strides 
have been made in the past few years in the 
improvement of long-wearing plastic sole ma¬ 
terials, and in addition many shoes are being 
produced with plastic linings. Our new plastics 
laboratory and pilot plant located at Hart¬ 
ford, Illinois, is in charge of a polymer chemist 
of outstanding reputation. 

The efforts of the plastics laboratory will be 
principally devoted to the adaptation of plastic 
materials to the manufacture of footwear, but 
their field of research will not be limited to 
such endeavors. Actually, the plant is divided 
into three sections. The first part is a scientific 
research laboratory where new plastics are 
investigated on a laboratory scale. The second 
section is a pilot plant for the production of 
plastics materials; for example, synthetic resins, 
molding powders, etc. The third section will 
include all types of equipment for the produc¬ 
tion of plastics finished products, and will 
include such things as molding machines, ex¬ 
truders and calendars. All three sections will 
utilize the most modern equipment available 
in this field. 

Market Research Division. This division was 
established in April of this year as part of our 
General Advertising Department. 


It is the purpose of this division to pin-point 
localities in which lie our greatest opportuni¬ 
ties for increase in sales, to develop methods 
of increasing the effectiveness of our advertis¬ 
ing, and to find ways of reducing our market¬ 
ing costs. * * * 

Specific projects in the three new divisions 
have not yet reached the stage of public dis¬ 
cussion, but preliminary work of all divisions 
is encouraging. 
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MSCO MEN A NIP WPP MEN 


1952 was a good year for the men and 
women in our working force. During the year 
employment averaged 34,000, compared with 
an average of 33,000 during 1951. 

Wage and salary rate increases amounted 
to approximately three and one-half million 
dollars, setting the highest wage level in the 
history of the Company. A full work-week 
schedule was enjoyed by employees in most 
plants throughout the year as production was 
maintained at a generally high level. 

Under the Company’s established vacation 
plan, employees with one year of service en¬ 
joyed one week of vacation with pay. Those 
with five years of service, two weeks with pay. 
In addition to these benefits, the employees 
received six paid holidays. 

Sickness, accident and death benefits spon¬ 
sored by the Company totaled $847,113 in 
1952, with 186 families receiving death bene¬ 
fits totaling $629,400, and those who were 
forced to be away from their work because of 
sickness or accident receiving approximately 
$217,713. 


Military leaves were granted to 625 young 
men who entered the Armed Forces during 
the year. 

Through the thoughtfulness and cooperation 
of ISCO employees, the safety record for the 
year was well above that of the shoe industry 
as a whole. The Medical Division with a staff 
of 33 graduate nurses and 30 first-aid girls 
served the health and needs of our men and 
women. 

Physically handicapped men and women 
totaling approximately 500 were employed 
during the year on jobs for which they were 
best suited. 

Recreational programs, organized and main¬ 
tained by the employees themselves, have be¬ 
come an important employee activity. Many 
of our plants now have in operation highly 
successful recreational programs which pro¬ 
vide a variety of entertainment and recreation 
for the employees and their families. 

The Company expanded its executive de¬ 
velopment and training programs during the 
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year. At conferences held in St. Louis, and at 
some of our plants, groups of supervisory sales 
and administrative employees received train¬ 
ing and instruction in Company policy, job- 
performance, employee relations and com¬ 
munity relations. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

During the year our Company continued to 
sponsor and participate in various community 
and group activities—industrial conventions, 
educational conferences, business-industrial- 
education day programs, and meetings of 
numerous business, professional and civic 
groups. 

A celebration and parade were held by the 
people of Russellville, Arkansas, in September, 
marking the completion of five years of opera¬ 
tion by our Company in their community, in 
this way demonstrating their appreciation for 
our Company’s steady operation of its plant 
employing about 500 men and women. Many 
letters of appreciation were received from the 
merchants and other citizens. The reaction in 
Russellville is typical of the pleasant relations 
which our Company enjoys in the many com¬ 
munities in which it operates. 

Company officials appeared as guest 
speakers before many other community organi¬ 
zations and close contact was maintained with 
civic leaders. A number of our plants provided 
exhibits and displays at local fairs and exposi¬ 
tions. Open house programs were conducted 
in some of our plants, providing thousands an 
opportunity to see them at first-hand. 

SALE OF COMPANY STOCK 
TO EXECUTIVE EMPLOYEES 

During the year the Directors authorized 
the sale to valued executive employees of 
38,400 shares of the Company’s common stock 
at $37.50 per share. 

This did not require the issuance of any 
additional shares. The stock was purchased 
by the Company at an average price close to 
the price at which it was sold. 

This action followed the Company’s long- 
established policy of encouraging and assisting 
its executive employees in the acquisition of 
its common stock. 



Views of the parade marking the completion 
of 5 years operation in Russellville, Arkansas. 
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International shoes are distributed through more 
than 30,000 independent retail merchants. 

Their places of business are found almost any place 
where people buy shoes—ranging from the large 
department stores in the great cities to the country 
stores at the crossroads. 

Our customers buy, from the distributing branches of 
our Company, over 50,000,000 pairs of shoes each year. 

For more than three decades our Company’s credit 
losses on some four billion dollars in sales have averaged 
less than one-fourth of one percent—a record which 
attests the character and integrity of our customers. 

They learn to depend upon our Company and its 
product. 

We, in turn, depend upon such good customers 
and strive to conduct our business so as to merit their 
confidence. 
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ling'is 
.Bug of Selling 


Here’s how International Shoe Company sparks the sale 
of its shoes to men, women and children everywhere. 


Television 

and Radio 








Since 1949, when television was first 
explored and heartily approved, its power 
has been used to spark the sale of 
International Shoes. Here are some typical 
examples: 


HOWDY DOODY . •. for Poll-Parrot Shoes every other 
week over the NBC-TV network plus key independ¬ 
ent stations . . . plus a new NBC radio network 
covering 129 major markets every week. 

KIDS A COMPANY . . . popular kid participation 
TV show saluting a “child of the week”. . . . MCed 
by the friendly and happy Johnny Olson features 
Red Goose and Grace Walker Shoes. 

MOVIKTONK CHILDREN’S NEWSREEL . . . up-to-the- 
minute film news especially produced for children, 
with commentary by famous Frank Luther, selling 
Weather Bird Shoes. 

SUNDIAL RADIO SPOTS ... over 10,000 radio spot 
announcements help sell Sundial Shoes throughout 
the East. 



National Magazines 

The most powerful and best read na- and children’s shoes . . . spark their 
tional magazines carry advertising sale to every home in the country, 
for International’s men’s, women’s Here are only a few of them. 


eu/spapers 

and 

omic Pages 

Some divisions of International spark 
their sales stories to children and parents 
through the thoroughly read comic pages 
of newspapers ... as well as through 
regular black-and-white newspaper 
advertising. And under International’s 
cooperative advertising plan, dealers run 
coundess more lines of newspaper adver¬ 
tising, thousands of minutes of local radio 
and TV. 

















TEN YEAR GROWTH MN 
NUMRER OF STOCKHOLDERS 


During the year some 400 new owners of 
ISCO stock were added to the growing list of 
stockholders. On October 1st dividend checks 
were mailed to 12,751 owners of the 3,400,000 
shares of the Company’s common stock. 

These stockholders live in every state in 
the Union, in addition to eleven United States 
possessions and foreign countries. 

The state having the smallest number of 
stockholders is North Dakota, with seven, 
while Missouri has the largest number—5,567. 
35 people living outside the United States 
have invested their money in our Company. 

Shown below is an analysis of our stock¬ 
holders on record as of October 1st, 1952. 



STOCKHOLDERS 



Holders 

% 

Shares 

% 

Women 

4,983 

39.1 

1,274,994 

37.5 

Men 

4,251 

33.3 

1,114,821 

32.8 

Joint Accounts 

2,255 

17.7 

155,989 

4.6 

Fiduciaries 

842 

6.6 

515,370 

15.2 

Investment Trusts 

28 

0.2 

89,394 

2.6 

Companies 

52 

0.4 

13,766 

0.4 

Insurance Companies 

9 

0.1 

19,155 

0.6 

Churches—Hospitals— 





Universities—Charities 

120 

0.9 

65,830 

1.9 

Brokers 

211 

1.7 

150,681 

4.4 

Total 

12,751 


3,400,000 



Shares 

1-25 

26-50 

51-100 

101-200 

Over 200 

Holders 

5,031 

2,748 

2,567 

972 

1,433 


39.5% 

21.6% 

20.1% 

7.6% 

112% 
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Shown here are 
views of two of our 
beautifully appointed 
sample and display 
rooms which are part 
of our recently 
completed headquarters 
modernization 
program. 






WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF MEN’S 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 









